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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO ALL READERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 


It was from an affection for our paper and in the 
interests of scholarship that the then Publisher to 
the University of Oxford and the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press came to the rescue of NOTES 
AND QUERIES when the paper was threatened 
with ext.nction early in 1939. It has been publ shed 
at a financial sacrifice ever since, and now the 
Editor has to ask his readers, contributors, and 
sbscribers to share a proportion of what will still 
be a sacrifice. 

It has been decided to make NOTES AND 
QUERIES a monthly instead of a fortnightly, 
beginning with the volume for 1953, and to double 
the extent of each issue from 24 pages to 48 pages, 
increasing the single copy price from Is. 3d. net to 
}, 4d. net, and the subscription price from 32s. 6d. 
jo 36s., post free. The increased subscription price 
wil be applicable to existing subscriptions falling 
due for renewal on, or after, January 1, 1953. 
Meanwh'le and up to the end of the year, NOTES 
AND QUERIES will continue to be published 
fortnightly at the present pr’ces. The balance in 

t of a subscription unexpired at December 31, 

1952, will be refunded to the subscriber on request, 
otherwise it will be used to continue the subscrip- 
tion during 1953 for such time as it will allow at 
the higher subscription price. 


Subscriptions and orders should be addressed to 
ihe Business Manager, ‘ Notes and Queries,’ Oxford 
University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, 
London, N.W. 10. [Telephone: Gladstone 1186.] 

All communications for the Editor should be 
wnt to him at 9 Handside Close, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 








Memorabilia 





THE latest Bulletin of the John Rylands 

Library again reveals unsuspected 
treasures of Johnsonian interest. The first 
s proof-sheets of nearly half the Preface to 
Shakespeare. The differences between the 
txt and that published in 1765 are not un- 
mportant; they are analysed by Mr. Sherbo 
of the University of Illinois. 

The papers of the Bagshawes of Ford 
tave been deposited in the Library. They 
include papers of Colonel Samuel B. 
d, 1762), and of his brother-in-law Sir 
lames Caldwell, who deserves a niche in the 
DN.B. Sir James was known, as a fre- 
quenter of Bath, to Mrs. Thrale and Fanny 
Burney and Johnson himself. Hawkes- 
worth, of the Adventurer, was intimate with 
both Caldwell and Johnson. But Caldwell 
was best known as the owner of a ‘ minute’ 
of Johnson’s talk with George III, which was 
one of Boswell’s sources (Hill-Powell, ii. 34). 


Johnson sent this to Caldwell, with a cover- 
ing letter (12 Feb. 1767). This had appeared 
in the privately-printed Bagshawes of Ford, 
1886, but had escaped notice. The MS. is a 
copy, but there never was an autograph; 
Johnson wrote ‘I am in bed and I got Davis 
to write this.’ 

There are puzzling corrections and inter- 
lineations in the minute itself, which is also 
not identical with Boswell’s text. All these 
matters are diligently explored by the keeper 
of MSS., Mr. F. Taylor. 


‘THE young Emerson in his journal for 
30 June, 1826, speculates at some length 
on poetry, and concludes, ‘I would go to 
the farthest verge of the green earth to learn 
what it was or was not.’ Gladly then would 
he have spent his twenty-five cents to read 
Mr. C. Day Lewis on ‘ The Grand Manner’ 
(Byron Foundation Lecture, 1952. Notting- 
ham University, Is. 6d.). He would read 
good argument, but quite as much he would 
have delighted in Mr. Lewis’s quotations, 
and as much for the meaning they could 
have beyond what the poet intended. Thus 
one might write on a blank space between 
the Inferno and the Purgatorio, Milton's 
nine lines in his third Book beginning: 
‘Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 
Escap’t the Stygian Pool.’ Later, Mr. Lewis 
says: ‘We have to admit that the grand 
manner is not the only way of approaching 
such truth’ (i.e. reality) . . . we know that 
poetry’s supreme intimations come more 
often in the still small voice than in any 
storm of grandeur.’ Well, one’s memory 
might make a lucky mistake and transfer 
Macbeth’s excited words: ‘This my hand 
will rather The multitudinous seas incarna- 
dine’ etc. to his wife’s sleep-walking speech 
where she says ‘will these hands ne’er be 
clean?’ and then those great polysyllables 
would be the ‘still small voice’ of her con- 
science, and could be so spoken. But while 
we may have good luck in misremembering 
Shakespeare we may also wonder whether he 
himself did not mistake in giving words of 
Keatsian loveliness to Iago: 
Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 
But then Emerson would return to Mr. 
Lewis’s argument, which we can do no more 
(or less) than recommend to those for whom 
poetry is a passion. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








ENGLISH PLAYWRIGHTS IN THE 
NETHERLAND WARS 


N June 1572 over two hundred volunteers 
from England sailed to Flushing to enrol 
under the Prince of Orange for the war 
against Spain. They were led by a Welsh 
captain of fortune, Thomas Morgan of 
Glamorganshire. The most brilliant member 
of Thomas Morgan’s company was another 
Welshman, Roger Williams, who wrote an 
exciting narrative of their actions in the Low 
Countries. Tudor drama was represented 
among the volunteers by George Gascoigne.' 
Two accounts by eyewitnesses depict the 
first English expedition to the Netherlands, 
the one in prose by Williams, posthumously 
printed,? the other in rime by Gascoigne, 
published at the close of his military career. 
The Fruites of Warre, he called it, or Dulce 
Bellum Inexpertis. “Sweet is war to the 
inexperienced "—the Latin maxim was taken 
from the Adagiorum Chiliades of the Dutch 
pacifist, “that famous Clarke Erasmus 
Roterodamus.”* The defects of the poem 
are glaring: hasty versifying and overmuch 
moralizing on the medieval idea that 
warre is even the scourge of God, 

Tormenting such as dwell in princelie plight, 

Yet not regard the reaching of his rodde.‘ 

Yet the honesty of the narrative and its 
humour deserve praise. 

“T have seen full many a Flushyng fraye,” 
says the poet, and his next thought is of 
soldiers’ loot: “And fleest in Flaunders eke 
among the rest.” His first actual experience 
of Spanish arms was in July, when the 
garrison at Middelburgh came out for a 
skirmish with the English newcomers. 
Morgan’s recruits fought bravely and well.® 
Then under the leadership of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, whom Elizabeth placed at their 
head, they marched to Ardenburgh, which 
Gilbert made a base for operations against 
the Spanish fort of Bruges. He called on 

“C. T. Prouty, “‘ Gascoigne in the Low Coun- 
tries,” Review of English Studies, XII, 139ff. 

? The Actions of the Lowe Countries, ed. Peter 
Manwood (1618). 

* Gascoigne, Works, I, 184. 
‘ Ibid., I, 143. 
* Williams, op. cit., 56ff. 
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the fort to surrender, but the governor held 
him in talk till reinforcements arrived, 
Gilbert retreated in “choler” to Ardep. 
burgh while Lieutenant Rowland Yorke, a 
friend of Gascoigne, distinguished himself 
in a surprise raid on the enemy’s supply 
wagons. Apparently the poet did not share 
in the raid: 

The bragge of Bruges, where was I that daye? 

Before the walles good sir as brave as best, 

And though I marcht aJl armde withouten rest, 

From Aerdenburgh and back againe that night, 

Yet madde were he that would have made me 

knight.° 
After that Gilbert and Morgan ventured to 
attack the enemy stronghold in Tergoes. The 
Spaniards ambushed and drove them off. 
Later, outside Flushing, the Middelburgh 
garrison assailed them again, but this time 
the English recruits had better luck.’ Then 
followed the second siege of Tergoes, on 
August 26. Gascoigne reported the scene 
at the trenches there: 
As oft as ever Hell broke lose, 

I meane as often as the Spainish peares, 

Made salie foorth (I speake this to my pheares) 

It was no more but which Cock for a groate, 

Such troupes we were to keepe them up in coate.' 
The siege was raised when Don Cristobal 
Mondragon came to the rescue of the fort, 
by a splendid feat of crossing a narrow ridge 
submerged in water at ebb-tide.’ Dis- 
couraged, the Englishmen returned to Flush- 
ing, and made up their minds to go home. 
Though a messenger from Orange pleaded 
with them to stay, they persisted, and by 
the end of October were back in England. 
The poet summed up his experience of 
“This cutthrote life” in lines that disclose 
his practical motive for volunteering: 

He shootes to be a souldier in his age, 

Mistrusting all the vertues of the minde, 

He trusts the power of his personage. 

As though long limmes led by a lusty hart, 

Might yet suffice to make him rich againe.”* 


He pleaded with Lord Grey of Wilton— 
whom he calls in Chaucerian phrase, “ myne 


* Gascoigne, op. cit., I, 160. Williams, op. cit. 
67. A “ bragge” was a Tudor challenge in sport. 

’ Williams, op. cit., 80. Gascoigne wrote an 
epitaph for Captain Bourcher who was killed in 
this fray. é : 

* Gascoigne, loc. cit. The expression “ which 
Cock for a groate,” was the Elizabethan equiva 
lent of the modern saying, “ eed your money; 
take your choice.” Coate is probably metaphorical 
for fort—a soldier's cote. 

* Williams, op. cit., 84. Cf. Motley, The Dutch 
Republic, Il, 415-6. 

Gascoigne, A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, ¢. 
C. T. Prouty, 182-3. 
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Alderlievest Lorde *—to obtain him “ some 
better trade.” From Gascoigne’s plea we 
jearn about some methods of Tudor soldiers 
for getting rich. He depicts the virtue that 
kept him poor in the war: 

He cannot spoile the simple sakeles man, 

Which is content to feed him with his bread. 

He cannot pinch the paineful] souldiers pay, 

And sheare him out his share in ragged sheetes, 
He cannot stop to take a gredy pray 

Upon his fellowes grovelling in the streetes."’ 

Poor Gascoigne was fated to see more of 
this life in the following year. 

On March 20, 1573, having failed to find 
a “trade” more to his taste, the author of 
Supposes embarked with a group of English 
soldiers at Queenborough, bound for Brill. 
His chief companions were the daredevil 
Rowland Yorke and William Herle, an 
agent of the foremost minister of the Queen, 
Cecil, now Lord Burghley. These adven- 
turers and their Dutch pilot were at odds 
from the start of the trip. Gascoigne 
describes the pilot as a fellow “ with butter- 
bitten jawes,” 

(For so he was a Dutche, a devill, a swadde, 

A fool, a drunkard, or a traytour toue). 

The tide was perilous; he kept telling them, 
“Tis niet goet tijt” (‘Tis not a good tide), 
but they wondered “if Albaes_ subtill 
brayne” had not bought him to prevent 
their enterprise. 

And glistring gold can ofientimes ensnare, 

More perfect witts than Holland soyle doth 

breede."? 

Somehow the pilot managed to gain the con- 
fidence of the English Edell Bloetts (noble 
bloods); they recited the 107th Psalm and 
ate and drank at ease. But the ship nearly 
foundered within sight of Brill. People stood 
on the pier and watched it struggle, lifting 
not one hand to help. Gascoigne had no 
language adequate to 


paint the foul despite : 
Of drunken Dutchmen standing there even still, 
For whom we came in their cause for to fight. 


He had forgotten the “ cause ” when he told 
Lord Grey why he went to fight in the Low 
Countries, his mind glowing with thoughts 
of plunder, ransoms and rewards. No- 


" Tbid., 183. 

“Tbid., 188. The poet himself had known the 
lure of fraud (ibid., 35)—The epithet ‘ butter- 
bitten” may signify that bits of butter were stuck 
on the pilot’s jaws. It seems that few traits of 
the Dutch provoked the scorn of Tudor poets and 
playwrights as much as the national predilection 
for butter. Cf. Dekker, The Shoemakers’ Holiday, 
Di) verso; Jonson, Volpone, I, i. 
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where in his works does he discuss the 
cause. He recounts at length how some 
Englishmen on the shore drew swords to 
force “The drunken dutch, the cankred 
churles to come” and aid the wrecked ship. 
The rescue was almost as bad as the wreck. 

They saved our Jives and spoylde us of the rest, 

They stole our goods by day and eke by night. 
And the governor of Brill did not descend 
to greet the volunteers: “ His trulls and he 
were all layd downe to sleepe.”’* And the 
English blamed the nature of the Dutch for 
all this. 

Gascoigne was so angry that he cast a 
sneer at the courage of the Dutch in the 
defence of Haarlem, which had been hold- 
rr a Spaniards at bay since December, 
1572." 


Me thinkes they be a race of Bulbeefe borne, 

Whose haries their Butter mollyfyeth by kinde, 

And so the force of beefe is cleane outworne: 

As eke their braynes with double beer are 
lynde... 

And yet they bragge and thinke they have no 


ri ’ 

Setemsb ; hath hetherto helde out. 

Although in dede (as they have suffred Spayne) 

The end thereof even now doth rest in doubt.” 
Haarlem held out out until the middle of 
July, compelling the Duke of Alva to affirm 
that no other country had ever seen or heard 
the like of this war."* The English pamphle- 
teer Thomas Churchyard extolled the Dutch 
city for demonstrating ‘“‘ what ye manlinesse 
of man can do.”’’ But the English warriors 
at Haarlem, under Charles Chester, covered 
themselves with shame. An English observer 
named S. Jewks wrote that Chester's 
“ Ruyters” rode over their own men, and 
he wished, “‘ God send them oulde beere that 
they may be more stabler and not to shit in 
their breeches and runne awaie as often they 
have done.”?* 

It seems that Gascoigne did no fighting 
in the first weeks of his return. Possibly 
his work for a while was similar to William 
Herle’s, i.e. spying for Lord Burghley. He 


‘* 4 Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, 192. 

‘* A true rehersall of the Honorable and Tryum- 
phant Victory: which the defenders of the Trueth 
haue had againste the tyrannicall and bloodthirsty 
heape of ye Albanists. Which came to pass 
withoute the worthye Cytie of Harlem in Holland, 
the xxv. daye of Marche, translated from Dutch 
(London: Richard Jones, 1573). 

‘8 4 Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, 193. 

‘* Motley, op. cit., II, 444. See Edward Grime- 
stone, A Generall Historie of the Netherlands, 392. 
- Churchyard, The Wofull Warres in Flaunders, 
** Relations Politiques, VI, 792. 
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charges the Hollanders with committing 
perfidies which he does not name: 

They traine their treasons all in drinke, 

And — themselves for dronk can scarcely 

Stand, 
Yet sucke out secretes.’* 
He says that he travelled around the Low 
Countries at Orange’s request, but gives no 
details of what he saw, heard, or did. 
Records of later years reveal him in the 
secret employ of Burghley and Sir Francis 
Walsingham, the Queen’s Secretary.”° There 
is a hint of one way the poet spent time in 
his travels, in some lines about “the bar- 
gaine twene a wanton lasse, And Edel 
Bloetts,’ a bargain made by nuns. 
Gascoigne is demurely mute on the affair: 
“Yong Rouland Yorke may tell it bette than 
I.” After scribbling these lines, he promised 
Lord Grey to tell him in earnest some day 

Of Holland's state, the which I will present, 

In Cartes, in Mappes, and eke in Modells made.” 

The poet witnessed the surrender of the 
well-fed Spaniards at Ramekins, and helped 
to prevent Mondragon’s food-supply from 
reaching his garrison at Middelburgh.*? In 
quest of gold Gascoigne took part in the sea- 
fight between the Dutch and Admiral 
Beauvois, who was assisting Mondragon by 
sea. When the Spanish vessels fled, “* with 
riches full yfraught,” Captain Gascoigne 
joined the pursuit, but 

We (ay me) by backward saylers ledde, 

Take up the worst when all the best are fledde. 
He blames the failure on the forecastle 
government of his boat, and derisively points 
out the democratic current in Dutch pro- 
vincial life, “ Where Captaynes crouch, and 
fishers weare the Crowne! ”’?* 

In August the poet and Colonel Morgan 
had a dispute at Delft. After the Prince of 
Orange had tried in vain to reconcile them, 
Gascoigne asked permission to return home. 
But in September the Spaniards arrived at 
Delft, and he decided that he could not 
leave Prince William in such distress. Then 
he got into trouble over a romance he had 


** A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, loc. cit. 


7° Prouty, George Gascoigne, 93ff. Relations 
Politiques, IX, 14. 
** Flowres, 194. Churchyard’s True Discourse 


Historicall (p.19) mentions ‘Captaine George 
Gascoyne” among the defenders of Haarlem; but 
the letter by Jewks (note 18) reports ‘‘ Mr. Morgan, 
Gascon,” Captain Yorke and others staying at the 
Hague. 

*? Gascoigne, Works, I, 161. Williams, op. cit., 


18. 
* Works, I, 162. 
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been conducting with a lady of The Hague. 
She and the Green Knight—as Gascoigne 
called himself in his love-poetry—corre- 
sponded across the Spanish lines. Genera] 
Valdes gallantly granted him a passport to 
The Hague, which the Spanish army had 
captured on October 30. When the burghers 
of Delft discovered “Some freendly lines 
the vertuous Lady wrote,” they schemed to 
hang die groene Hopman. 

But when their foes came skirmishing full fast, 

Then with the rest the Greene knight for them 

fought,** 

Thomas Morgan and Charles Chester 
went home, and Gascoigne found time to 
work on the rude verses of Dulce Bellum 
Inexpertis. Orange proceeded to the siege 
of Middelburgh. It is regrettable that the 
poet never designed a play on the event for 
the London stage. 

The force of Flaunders, Brabant, Geldres, Fryze, 

Henault, Artoys, Lyegeland, and Luxembrough, 

Were al] ybent, to bryng in new supplies 

To Myddieburgh.”* 

One day, he writes, Orange summoned him, 
and 
Gascoigne (quoth he) you dwell 

Amongst us still: and thereby seemeth well, 

That to our side you beare a faithfull harte. 

He made die groene Hopman captain of a 
sloop and the dramatist joined the Dutch 
fleet which was battling Sancho de Avila, 
who was trying to save Mondragon and 
Middelburgh with ships from Antwerp. The 
Spaniards were beaten and yielded; with the 
fall of Middelburgh, the whole island of 
Walcheren, so vital for Holland’s traffic at 
sea, belonged to the Dutch. Their Prince 
rewarded Gascoigne with three hundred 
guilders above his army pay. 

In March 1574 Colonel Chester returned 
to the Dutch army, bringing “an Englishe 
newe relief.” Orange persuaded Gascoigne 
to take charge of one of the new companies. 
The poet was stationed in May at a new 
fort in Valkenburgh, and there remained, 
according to his story, without powder, 
money, or meat. 


And God he knowes, the English Souldiours gut, 
Must have his fill of victualles once a day, 
Or els he will but homely earne his pay. 


Before the Spaniards had even tackled the 
fort, there was a conference of officers, and 
they asked the men, “ Nowe mates what 
merie cheere?” The answer was, “ It is no 
bidyng here.” So they quit. The soldier 


** Ibid., I, 165-6. 
** Tbid., I, 167. 
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historian Edward Grimestone hints that 
Chester made a deal selling Valkenburgh to 
Spain.”* At all events, his men marched to 
the gates of Leyden, where the Dutch com- 
manders refused to let them in. Captains 
Sheffield and Gascoigne parleyed with the 
enemy captains De Licques and Mario. As 
a result, the English troops were put in 
prison, but finally allowed to go home. 
“That noble blood,’ De Licques, as 
Gascoigne called him, kept with him for 
about four months. ‘And home we came,” 
in October, “ as children come from school.” 
The English Edel Bloets left the Netherlands 
in bad odour: 

The states did thinke, that with some filthie 

n 

The Soainish peeres us Captaines had infect.”’ 

The rank and file veterans “ slandered ” 
Gascoigne and his fellow officers in the 
London inns. But a fellow poet, G. W. 
(very likely George Whetstone), wrote in 
solace of the Green Knight, 

(how so reportes here ran) 

That he in field was formost still, in spoyle the 

hynmost man.” 

Dulce Bellum Inexpertis concludes with a 
set of rimes addressed to the English earls, 
hailing, among others, ““ Yong Oxenford as 
toward as the best,” who later won some 
fame as a writer of plays.*® While Gascoigne 
was enjoying the hospitality of the Spanish 
camp, the Earl of Oxford’s “toward” 
character disturbed the peace of Elizabeth’s 
court. For months he had pleaded with her 
majesty to let him study the art of war in 
the tented field, but she preferred him at 
court as a master of galliards, corantos, and 
lavoltas. In July 1574 he determined to 
steal away. His exact goal is unknown, but 
he fled first to Bruges, then to Brussels, 
where the Catholic exiles headed by the Earl 
of Westmorland were conspiring against 
the Queen. An Englishman in Antwerp 
wrote to Oxford’s father-in law, Burghley, 
about the “tryhumphe, joy and gladness 


ome, op. cit., 434-5. Gascoigne, Works, 


" Works, I, 177. 

*Ibid., 24. Sir Edmund Chambers states that 
Whetstone served in the Netherlands in 1572-74 
(Elizabethan Stage, III, 512). I have been unable 
to find any factual basis for the statement; nor 
has Thomas C. Izard (George Whetstone, New 
York: Columbia University, 1942). 

"Anonymous, The Arte of English Poesie 
(1889); Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia (1598); 
ated by B. M. Ward, The Seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford, 264. 
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was here amounghest our noble and unoble 
northen rebels that be here, as also 
amonghest our catholyke men of Loven or 
elsewher one thys syde the seas, when that 
the harde of my Lorde of Oxfordes 
commyng over ... As far as I can lerne, 
the ij Erles mett not to gethar.”*° The young 
earl’s friend Thomas Bedingfield (a trans- 
lator of Italian classics) was dispatched to 
bring him back to the court, after two 
weeks close to the theatre of war. Burghley, 
Walsingham, and the Earl of Sussex calmed 
the royal anger against the daring earl, 
stressing his “loyal behaviour towards Her 
Majesty’s rebels in the Low Countries,” and 
the scion of the ancient and militant house 
of Vere was granted permission to cross the 
Channel for a tour of Germany, Italy, and 
France. He returned in April, 1576, in the 
company of men who had won scars and 
laurels in the fight against Spain.* 

Meanwhile Gascoigne had issued his 
Posies, a farewell to the military profession. 
The book was preluded by rimes signed 
T. Ch. (doubtless Thomas Churchyard), 
which advised the warlike reader, 

The manly courage stoute, that seeketh fame full 


arre, 
Shall find by this how sweete is peace, and see 
how soure is warre. 
In the sequestration of Cambridge University, 
Gabriel Harvey expressed his appreciation 
of the logic of the Erasmian poem, Dulce 
Bellum Inexpertis, but deplored its potential 
effect on army morale: “A sory resolution,” 
he remarked, “for owre Netherlands 
Soldiours. A good pragmatique Discourse; 
but unseasonable, and most unfitt for a Cap- 
tain or professed Martiallist.”** There is no 
sign, however, that Gascoigne’s rimes 
dampened the spirits of any young men who 
aspired to service under the Orange banner, 
whether for the sake of religion, glory, or 


loot. ABRAHAM B. FELDMAN. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
°° Relations Politiques, VII, 326. 
** Ward, op. cit., 97, 100. 

*? Harvey, Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, 


165. Churchyard’s commendatory rimes appear 
in the Works of Gascoigne, I, 22. 


A DELLA CRUSCAN POET 


AMONG the pseudonyms used by the 

Della Cruscan poets which have so far 
eluded identification is that of Arley. Among 
poems by him in Edward Topham’s Della 
Cruscan volume, Poetry of the World, 1788, 
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is a Prologue to The Provok’d Husband 
spoken at a private performance at Wey- 
bridge (Vol. Il, p. 30). This was reprinted 
from The World, April 2, 1787. The pro- 
logue, however, originally appeared in The 
Morning Herald, November 15, 1781 where 
it is attributed to the author of Dissipation. 
In a notice of the theatricals given in a barn 
at Weybridge by one Tinker, in the same 
paper, it is stated that it was written and 
spoken by Andrews who also played Count 
Basset. Arley was, then, the pseudonym 
of Miles Peter Andrews, the dramatist, 
whose comedy Dissipation had appeared at 
Drury Lane on March 10, 1781. His fabu- 
lous personality was well suited to the high- 
flown style of the Della Cruscan group but 
his name has not, to my knowledge, hitherto 
been associated with them. 


SYBIL ROSENFELD. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT AND 
ISAAC AXFORD 


S is well known, Hannah Lightfoot 
married, at Keith’s Chapel, Mayfair, 
11 Dec. 1753, Isaac Axford. He may have 
been a Quaker, or at least of a Quaker 
family. (The Fair Quaker, by Mary 
Pendered, 1910, and The Lovely Quaker, by 
John Lindsey, 1939.) He is said to have 
been aged 19 at the time of his marriage 
(i.e., born about 1734) and to have died 60 
years later (i.e., about 1816). His address 
was given as “St. Martin’s, Ludgate,” and 
the Axfords carried on business as grocers 
on Ludgate Hill then and apparently for 
many years afterwards. He is further said 
to have married, secondly, a Miss Bartlett 
in 1759, and to have left issue by her. But 
neither of the above-cited books give chapter 
and verse for this second marriage, or state 
where he and his second wife died and were 
buried. 

In Major V. C. P. Hodson’s “List of 
Officers of the Bengal Army, 1758-1834,” 
vol. I, are given particulars of one Isaac 
Axford, a native of Wiltshire; brother of 
William Axford, of Ludgate Hill, grocer, 
and of Ann Axford; who was born in 
1742/43 and sailed for India on 2 April 
1764, aged 21, becoming a lieutenant in the 
Bengal Infantry. He died in India in 1769 
(will dated 22 May 1769; filed 3 Oct. 1769). 
Major Hodson adds a note: “ Possibly 


either the husband of, or connected by 
marriage with, Hannah Lightfoot.” 
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I have not found any history or pedigree 
of the family of Axford of Wiltshire. A 
list of Quaker births, marriages and deaths 
in that county was published in Wiltshire 
Notes and Queries some 40 years ago; but 
the only item of possible relevance is the 
birth (place not stated) on 14 Aug. 1707 of 
Sarah, daughter of Isaac and Joyce Axford 
(Wilts. N. & Q., IV.160). The indexes to 
the volumes of this now defunct periodical 
contain several references to Axfords, at 
Bratton and elsewhere in Wilts., and- there 
are numerous Axford entries in the Wilts, 
marriage registers printed in Phillimore’s 
series, as for example at Bratton (where 
Axfords occur regularly from 1546 to 1730, 
but not thereafter in the printed portion—up 
to 1837—of the marriage register); Sherring- 
ton (1737-1828); Heytesbury (1714-1835); 
and occasional marriages at Salisbury, 
Devizes, Whiteparish, Knook, and Boyton. 
Miss Pendered wrote: “I have before me 
at this moment a burial note of an Isaac 
Axford, son of Isaac, and a birthnote of 
another Isaac”; but does not set them out 
or state where she found them. 

There was also a family of Axford of 
Bridgwater, Somerset. To this belonged a 
later Axford in the Bengal Army—Richard 
Axford, born at Bridgwater, 1784; baptised 
there, 30 Dec. 1784; son of Richard Axford 
and Frances his wife; served in the Bengal 
Infantry 1801-1824, retiring as a Major in 
1825. He was subsequently employed 
(apparently from Oct. 1828) by the East 
India Company as recruiting officer in the 
Liverpool District until his death on 13 Nov. 
1853 at Liverpool. He married Maria —. 
He was presumably related to Richard 
Axford, surgeon, of Bridgwater, who 
married at Stratton, near Cirencester, Glos., 
3 Sept. 1846 (aged 28, bachelor, son of 
Frederick Axford, merchant), Fanny 
Browne Bullock, of Stratton (aged 28, 
spinster, dau. of Henry Bullock, esq.). 


H. B. 


SOME ESSAYS BY JAMES BEATTIE 
IN THE 
“LONDON MAGAZINE ” (1771) 


HERE is a series of eight essays in the 
London Magazine of 1771 (Vol. XL) 
contributed by a correspondent who usually 
signs himself “J. Rennie.” It seems clear 
that he is either James Beattie, then author 
of the Essay on Truth (1770) and of Part I 
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of The Minstrel (reviewed favourably in the 
Feb. issue of the magazine, pp. 101-2), or, 
possibly, a student of Beattie’s who had 
taken notes at his lectures.’ 

The essays are: 

1, “ Essay on Dreams,” Mar., pp. 129-30. 

2. “Essay on Laughter,” Apr., pp. 193-94. 

3. “An Essay on the Education of young 
Children,’ May, pp. 253-54. 

4.[An Essay on the Education of 
Youths], June, pp. 293-94. 

5, [An Essay on Self-Love and Benevo- 
lence], June, pp. 294-95 [295 misprinted 
294). 

6. [An Essay on Conscience, or the 
Moral Sense], July, p. 344. 

7. “An Essay on the Chief Good,” Aug., 
pp. 397-98. 

8. “A Confutation of the Opinions of 
Woolaston and Hobbs concerning the Origin 
of Virtue,” Oct., pp. 494-95. Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 6 are signed “J. Rennie,” No. 4 
“J, R—,” No. 5 “I. Renni,” Nos. 7 and 
8“ Philomathes ”; all are dated from Chis- 
wick, on the Sth of the month of issue 
(except the last, which is dated on the 25th 
of Sept.). 

These correspond with the following 
passages Of Beattie’s acknowledged writings. 
Verbal parellels are few because the ack- 
nowledged writings are expanded and revised 
versions of the magazine essays, but the total 
of similarities in subjects and ideas and the 
occasional verbal parallels makes Beattie’s 
authorship quite obvious: 

1. ““Of Dreaming,” Dissertations Moral 
and Critical, secs. 3, 6, 8, 10; (Dublin, 1783, 
ed.), I, 263, 272-73, 276, 280. Beattie says 
that the Dissertations were written “a good 
while ago,” in a different form, as part of his 
lectures (I, vii-viii); see Elements of Moral 
Science, pars. 158, 160; also the Mirror, 
Nos. 73-74 (Jan. 18 and 22, 1780), and “An 
Essay on Poetry and Music, as They Affect 

‘The Elements of Moral Science (1790-93), in 
which paralle!s to all the essays can be found, was 
an abridgment of the lectures Beattie had been 
delivering as Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Logic at Marischal College, Aberdeen, since 1760; 
Beattie says that his students were required to take 
notes and that several imperfect extracts from the 

ures had got into print, but he gives no 
references (3rd ed., Edinburgh, 1817, pp. v-vi). He 
himself, however, on several occasions contributed 
anonymous and pseudonymous poems and essays 

{0 magazines and newspapers; see Sir William 
Forbes, An Account of the Life and Writings of 
lames Beattie, LL.D. (New York and Boston, 
1807), p.33, and Margaret Forbes, Beattie and 
His Friends (Westminster, 1904), pp. 38, 309-11. 





the Mind. Written in the year 1762,” Essays 
(Edinburgh, 1776, quarto ed.), pp. 480-82 n. 

2. “An Essay on Laughter and Ludicrous 
Composition. Written in the year 1764,” 
Essays; the magazine essay is a précis of 
chs. I-III.? See also Elements, pars. 199- 
204, 211. 

3. Elements, pars. 589-94; see also Sir 
William Forbes’s Life, p. 354. 

4. Corresponds to pars. 595-96 of the 
Elements, but where the magazine essay is 
chiefly an attack on public schools the 
passage in the Elements balances their 
virtues and vices; and in 1770 Beattie had 
written a letter in favour of public schools 
(W. Forbes, pp. 124-28). No. 4 is, however, 
by the same man who wrote No. 3—in the 
first paragraph he says he is continuing his 
essays of last month—and No. 3 is certainly 
Beattie’s (see parallel passage below). 

5. Elements, pars. 284, 286. 

6. Elements, pars. 479, 482-91. 

7. Elements, pars. 499-504. (Of all the 
essays this one shows the closest verbal 
similarity.) 

8. ““ The Castle of Scepticism, written in 
1767; see Ernest Campbell Mossner, 
“‘ Beattie’s ‘ The Castle of Scepticism’: An 
Unpublished Allegory against Hume, 
Voltaire, and Hobbes,” Univ. of Texas 
Studies in English, XXVII (1948), 141-44. 
See also Elements, par. 670. 

As final internal evidence I offer two 
examples of parellel passages : 

I (a). Children are taught to threaten and 
beat those who they think have injured 
them; thus they learn to be revengful [sic.] 
Their good behaviour is somtimes [sic.] 
gratified with sweetmeats, which at once hurt 
their health, and teach them gluttony and 
sensuality. They are told, that if they do 
not behave well such a person will take them 
away, and the person pitched upon for this 
purpose is generally old, decrepid, poor, or 
at least a stranger; thus they are taught hard- 
ness of heart, disrespect to old age, 
abhorrence of rags and poverty, as what 
transforms a man into a being of an inferor 
[sic.] order, and dislike to strangers. They 

7The dates of writing Beattie gives for his 
essays are not strictly true. In 1774 he wrote to 
Mrs. Montagu that he was collecting materials 
for finishing an essay on laughter which he had 
“sketched out about ten years ago,” and had now 
half finished (W. Forbes, p. 229; see also p. 240). 
The reference to Chesterfield’s letters in the finished 
essay (pp. 667-69) could not have been written 


before 1774. Thus the London Magazine essay 
may be the original sketch. 
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are flattered, caressed, and praised on 
account of their finery; thus they learn to be 
finical, conceited, and fond of a gaudy out- 
side. When they begin to speak they are 
encouraged to speak a great deal. . . thus 
they learn petulance, captiousness, and want 
of respect to their superiors. (London 
Magazine, p. 253.) 

(b). They are taught to threaten, and even 
beat those by whom they think themselves 
injured . . . and thus learn to be peevish 
and revengeful . . . Their good behaviour 
is sometimes rewarded so absurdly, as to 
hurt their health, and teach them gluttony 
or sensuality at the same time.—They are 
frequently taught to consider strangers, 
especially those who are old and ill dressed, 
as frightful beings, by whom they are in 
danger of being taken away: and thus they 
learn cowardice, dislike to strangers, dis- 
respect to old age, and an abhorrence of 
poverty and misfortune, as if these rendered 
a man the object, not of pity, but of 
detestation. 

. . . They are flattered, on account of 
their finery, and so become fond of a gaudy 
outside . . . When they begin [misprinted 
being] to speak, they are encouraged to 
speak a great deal; and thus learn petulance, 
and want of respect to their superiors. 
(Elements, pars. 590-91.) 

II [On the comparative value of pleasures] 
(a). Some senses are of greater dignity than 
others; the pleasures therefore resulting from 
the gratification of the former must be of 
higher dignity than those received by the 
later. Thus the pleasure arising from the 
contemplation of nature is certainly superior 
in kind to that which arises from eating and 
drinking. Secondly, of pleasures received 
by the same sense the intensest are the most 
valuable; and if they be equal in respect of 
intenseness, we prefer those which are un- 
attended with pain, to those which are 
attended with it. Thirdly, pleasures which 
alleviate distress are preferable to those 
which do not. Fourthly, pleasures which 
are consistent with, and give a relish for 
other pleasures, are preferable to those, 
which disqualify us for the enjoyment of 
other pleasures.... Sixthly, pleasures which 
are durable are preferable to those which are 
transitory. And since every earthly pleasure 
is of short duration, those must be esteemed 
as most valuable, which please us on reflec- 
tion. Seventhly, some pleasures quickly pall 
upon the sense, and grow more and more 
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insipid, the more frequently they occur; 
while others quicken the appetite, and give 
double satisfaction on being repeated. The 
later certainly are more valuable than the 
former. Eighthly, those pleasures which are 
accommodated to all times and places... 
are more valuable than those which depend 
on other things or persons, which are attain- 
able only in certain circumstances, and 
which are in the power of malice or fortune. 
(London Magazine, p. 397.) 

(b) First, some are of greater dignity than 
others . . . the pleasures of the glutton, or 
the miser, are surely of less dignity than 
those which we derive from the discovery 
of truth, from the study of nature, or from 
the performance of a generous action. 
Pleasures, therefore, which have more 
dignity, are preferable to such as have less, 
And it will be readily allowed, in the second 
place, that a more intense pleasure is more 
valuable than one that is less intense; and 
that such as are not attended with pain are 
better than those that bring pain along with 
them. Thirdly, considering the manifold 
evils of life, it will hardly be doubted, that 
pleasures which alleviate distress are prefer- 
able to those that do not: and that those 
which give a relish to other pleasures are 
better than such as make other insipid. 
Fourthly, durable gratifications are prefer- 
able to such as are transient; and those that 
do not please on reflection, are of less value 
than those that do. Fifthly, some grow 
more insipid the more we are used to them, 
others continually improve upon repetition; 
the last are undoubtedly preferable. And, 
lastly, those which may be had at all times, 
and in all places, must contribute more to 
happiness, than such as depend on circum- 
stances, and are not in our _ power. 
(Elements, par. 500.) } 

I know of no external evidence, unless it 
is buried in the unpublished Beattie or Bos- 
well papers. Beattie knew Boswell (in fact 
he carried a letter of introduction from him 
to Johnson in 1771),° and Boswell was a 
contributor to and part-owner of the 
London Magazine; Charles and Edward 

*? Boswell’s Letters, ed. C. B. Tinker (Oxford, 
1924), I, 181-82. 

“F. A. Pottle, The Literary Career of James 
Boswell, Esq. (Oxford, 1929), pp. 221-28, On 
April 7, 1772, Boswell had been a partner for al 
least two and a half years, and he remained one 
until December 3, 1787; see Private Papers of 
James Boswell from Malahide Castle, edd. 


G. Scott and F. A. Pottle (n. pl., 1928-34), IX, 63, 
and XVII, 59. 
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Dilly, Boswell’s and Beattie’s publishers, 
also were part-owners.® There is no evidence 
that Beattie was ever in Chiswick, and he 
certainly was not there for the entire period 
of Mar.-Sept., 1771.° If the name was not 
chosen at random the use of Chiswick may 
have some relation to Dr. William Rose of 
Chiswick, another Scot, also from Marischal 
College, and acquaintance of Beattie’s and 
Boswell’s.’ But this last paragraph is all 
conjecture, and the possibility remains that 
Beattie may have had no direct connection 
with the publication of the essays. 


STUART M. TAVE. 
University of Chicago. 


*In the Malahide papers there are many refer- 
ences to meetings of the partners at which Edward 
was present; Charles took over Edward's share 
in 1778 (XIII, 309). 

‘He journeyed from Aberdeen to London in 
1771, arriving about early August and leaving about 
mid- or late-September ; see W. Forbes, p. 146. 

"For Beattie’s acquaintance with Rose see 
M. Forbes, p.232, and, possibly, p. 123, where 
he refers in a letter to a Mr. Rose as a useful 
po agent. ‘William 7 wrote flatterin 

iews of Beattie’s works: Monthly Review, a 
(1770), 450-57 ; XLII (1770), 268-83 ; LVI (177 
vid LVII (177), 29-43, 107-20; LXIX (1783 


THOMAS POTTS, 1778-1842 
Hackney Writer on Farming, Law and 
Geography 

FUNDAMENTALLY farming has not 
greatly changed in the past fifty years, 
though it is done with modified and im- 
proved tools. A text-book written in 1900 
might easily contain a good deal of advice 
that is good for today, Fream, for example. 
A century ago the rate of change, and the 
increase of knowledge was much slower. A 
book written in 1806 must have been a good 
one to be praised in 1854 by such a hanging 
judge as John Donaldson. It was in the best 
of English traditions that the writer “ may 
not have been a practical farmer, but an 
amateur, who engaged his attention towards 
the collection and arrangement of the prac- 
tical knowledge of agriculture.” The excel- 


lence of his achievement was that he added 
a large mite to the progress of the art. In 
modern parlance, jargon, or what you will, 
he must have brought a fresh mind to the 
subject. 

The laudable performance was made by 
a solicitor who was at one time of his life 
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connected with Skinner’s Hall. He was born 
at Glanton, Northumberland, in 1778, but 
migrated to London. In 1803 he was living 
at Camden Town. Later he lived at Chiswick 
and other suburbs of London. He had 
chambers at Serjeant’s Inn, and died at Upper 
Clapton. 

Nothing is known of his success or failure 
as a solicitor, nor of his social life, but he 
supplemented his income by writing three 
books. Only one of these, the first, was on 
farming. It was The British Farmer's 
Cyclopaedia, or complete agricultural dic- 
tionary with 42 engravings, Printed for 
Scratchard and Letterman, London 1806 
(4to). The other two were A gazetteer of 
England and Wales, 1810, and A com- 
pendious law dictionary, 1813, the last being 
well considered, and later expanded by that 
voluminous writer T. H. Horne. 

Very tactfully, in those days of patronage, 
Thomas Potts dedicated his farming encyclo- 
paedia to the Duke of Bedford, who was then 
one of the richest and certainly one of the 
most influential of the great landowners who 
were so fascinated by farming and the im- 
provement of their vast estates. I have often 
wondered whether these dedications were of 
any help in selling the books, and so promot- 
ing the author’s income. If no more, they 
were the fashion, and permission to make 
them must have stimulated the author’s ego. 

Potts was widely read in the literature of 
farming, no mean task at a time when the 
appearance of new pamphlets and books 
occurred almost daily. Some of what he read 
made a deep impression upon him. One 
thing was that two of the best contemporary 
writers on the art of husbandry, James 
Anderson and Arthur Young, had said that 
an agricultural library was an indispensible 
part of a farmer’s establishment. Young's 
list of books he thought necessary would 
have cost between £40 and £50. This was 
a substantial sum in those days, and few 
ordinary farmers would have been prepared 
to lay it out on literature. They would, not 
unwisely, have thought it better invested in 
stock of one kind or another. With all the 
charity in the world therefore, Potts designed 
his Cyclopaedia. It would, he thought, be 
“most likely to answer every purpose in- 
tended by such recommendation,” and was 
much cheaper of course. 

This was a telling argument to put before 
the possible purchaser of the book. Another 
was designed to attract other buyers besides 
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the practical farmer. Potts knew that country 
gentlemen and sportsmen were all able to 
afford to buy books and that it was proper 
for them to have an extensive library in their 
homes. He therefore included “many 
particulars highly interesting” to them. It 
was sensible to spread his appeal as widely 
as possible. 

Potts was widely read in the literature of 
his subject, an approach that is frequent 
today. He claimed to have consulted 
upwards of one thousand volumes. Had he 
provided a bibliography it would have been 
a list of almost, if not quite, all the books 
that had appeared before his. Not only had 
he read these books but he had “ materially 
compressed their substance so as to render 
each article perspicuous without being 
prolix,” a task for a mental Goliath. The 
result he modestly offered to the public as 
“the most complete performance ever pre- 
sented ” to them. 

These sounding claims are not altogether 
without substance. The vast quantity of 
material to hand by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century is almost overwhelming. 
As Donaldson admitted in 1854 Potts had 
indeed handled it very concisely, and his 
book was a great improvement on the lengthy 
and involved disquisitions of previous works. 

Besides the practice, theories, and experi- 
ments described in the printed material 
Potts followed the example of Arthur Young 
in setting down the systems of various prac- 
tical farmers whose addresses he provided. 
The work of these men could be used as a 
guide by other farmers who lived in their 
neighbourhood. This was a_ reasonable 
assumption. To all this he added the yields 
and value of the crops resulting from various 
rotations. 

Implements, livestock and grass are 
illustrated. Several types of plough are 
shown on coloured plates. Amongst these 
are the Norfolk 2-horse plough, the 


Kentish turnwrist, Somerville’s improved 
double-furrow plough, the Rotherham, 
Tugwell’s Beverstone, Lumbert’s mole 


plough, Duckett’s skim coulter and a drain- 
ing plough. Some of the livestock illustra- 
tions are good, but others are poor. For 
example, the Herefordshire ox and cow look 
more like Ayrshires. The bull is distinctly 
a Hereford. It is notable that the improved 
Holstein cattle are brown. The coloured 
plates of grass are very nice indeed. 
Publishers of that time were conspicuously 
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negligent in sending copies of their books 
to the British Museum, and Pott’s work 
could not be found there by Donaldson in 
1854. He had seen it amongst the stalls of 
second-hand works. It is a thick quarto, 
rather ornamented, and now, almost a 
century later, a copy is to be found in the 
national collection, at Rothamsted, and 
possibly in other libraries I have no know- 


ledge of. G. E. Fusset. 


COUNT BENYOWSKY IN AMERICA, 
IN 1779 AND 1782 
JN Notes and Queries, Eighth series, VI 
(1894), and VII (1895), Lewis L. Kropf 
presented eight essays on the authenticity of 
the memoirs of Maurice Augustus, Count 
Benyowsky. The series was an answer to 
the Athenaeum review of the first publici- 
tion of S. Pasfield Oliver’s edition of 
Benyowsky’s memoirs.’ Taken together, 
Kropf’s articles provide the best account in 
English of that fabulous gentleman, but he 
carried the story only to the year 1772. 
Benyowsky’s attempts to see action in the 
War for American Independence are almost 
wholly unknown, and his absence from 
Europe, during years when he twice visited 
America, has even been denied in a serious 
account of his life. His relation to the war in 
America is not of great importance but is 
nevertheless an essential footnote to the story 
of foreign aid to the American rebels.* 


‘Memoirs & travels of Mauritius Augustus, 
Count de Benyowski, ed. S. Pasfield Oliver (Lon- 
don, 1893, 1898, and 1904). Oliver rewrote the 
introduction for the 1904 printing. 

I am indebted to my colleague, Dr. Boleslaw 
Szezesniak of the University of Notre Dame, for 
calling to my attention the pe gaps in the 
published accounts of the life of Benyowsky, and 
for indispensable linguistic and critica] assistance 
in dealing with the Polish texts. ; 

*In the 1904 introduction to the Memoirs (p. xvi- 
xix), Oliver attempted to give a chronology of 
the life of Benyowski. In it there was no mention 
of any visit to America before 1784. In the 1898 
introduction (p.51) Oliver said ‘* Benyowsky re- 
turned to France early in 1777, and did not leave 
Europe until 1784.’ But the Journals of Con- 
tinental Congress, ed. W. C. Ford et al., 34v. 
(Washington, 1904-1937), and the Writings of 
George Washington, ed. J. C. Fitzpatrick, 39. 
(Washington, 1931-1944), as well as Francis Whar- 
ton, ed., The revolutionary diplomatic correspon- 
dence of the United States, 6v. (Washington, 1889) 
show him to have been in America twice before 
1784, in 1779 and again in 1782. . 

The only biographical sketch which has fully 
noticed his presence is W. M. Kozlowski, 
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Maurice Augustus Benyowski, Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire, was born of a 
Polish family in Hungary, in 1741. He 
served in revolutionary forces against the 
Russians (Confederation of Bar), was cap- 
tured in 1769 and exiled to Kamchatka. 
There he participated in a successful con- 
spiracy to escape by seizing a Russian ship, 
and eventually arrived in France in 1772. He 
persuaded the French government to send 
him to Madagascar where, he claimed, the 
natives made him king. After a disagree- 
ment with local French administrators he 
returned to Europe and fought in the War 
of the Bavarian Succession® as Colonel of 
the Székely Hussars. He resigned his com- 
mission in 1779* and went to America, 
returning to Europe sometime before May, 
1780.2 That same year he presented a plan 
for exploiting the trade of Fiume, to Emperor 
Joseph II, who put him in charge of its 
execution. In 1781 he gave the project in 
charge of an assistant® and in March 1782 
was back in America, where he remained at 
least as late as May of that year. In 1783 
he was in Vienna and in London, in 1784 
back in America for a third time, with a 
scheme to go slave-trading out of Baltimore 
to Madagascar, and he was killed in 
Madagascar in 1786.’ 

Of this adventurous chronology, the 
American episodes of 1779 and 1782 concern 
us hereafter. 

Benyowsky’s visit to America, in 1779, 
was for the purpose of serving in the Con- 
tinental Army, but was fruitless. Somehow 
he gained the favorable attention of Horatio 
Gates, victor over Burgoyne, and Gates 
transmitted his request for military employ- 
ment to the Continental Congress. The 
Congress referred the request to the Board 
of War, which reported, on 4 September, 


“Beniowski w Ameryce,” Biblioteka Warzawska, 
1903, II, 150-170, based on incomplete (and now 
obsolete) printed collections of American sources. 
Miecislaus Haiman, Poland and the American 
revolutionary war (Chicago, 1932), and Polish past 
in America, 1608-1865 (Chicago, 1939), made brief 
(and somewhat obscure) reference to Benyowsky’s 
presence in America during the war. 

‘Haiman, Poland and the American revolu- 
llonary war, 38-42; Oliver’s 1904 introduction to 
the Memoirs. 

‘Oliver's 1904 introduction to the Memoirs. 

* Journals of the Continental Congress, XV, 1020, 
1373, 1407. 

‘Oliver’s 1904 introduction to the Memoirs. 
"Washington, Writings, XXIV: Journals of the 
Continental Congress, XXII, 243n., 261, 261n., 
296-298, 309; Oliver, op. cit. 
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that he had no credentials but was carrying 
a letter to the chief cavalry officer, General 
Casimir Pulaski “ who he says is his half- 
brother.” The Board reasoned that Count 
Pulaski would be the last man a Polish 
impostor would wish to see; the Congress 
agreed and voted him a horse and a thousand 
dollars for travel expenses* (Pulaski was then 
serving in the southern states). Unhappily, 
General Pulaski was fatally wounded in the 
assault on Savannah, on 9 October, and 
died two days later. Whether Benyowsky’s 
gift horse carried him to Savannah before 
the death of Pulaski is not certain. Early in 
December he again applied to the Congress 
for military employment. The Board of War 
again reported that he had no credentials to 
attest his rank and ability, and advised that 
he be told that circumstances did not permit 
his employment, although the grant of 2 
passport and payment of his passage back 
to Europe was recommended. Four days 
later the Board added a cryptic note to the 
record: it had learned something “ concern- 
ing him not favouring his pretensions ” and 
Congress should suspend any action.® The 
record tells no more, but we know that 
Benyowski was at the court of Emperor 
Joseph II in May, 1780."° 

The next American record of Benyowsky 
is an acknowledgement, in Philadelphia, 
18 March 1782, by General Washington, of 
Benyowsky’s “Letter of this Morning.” 
Washington apparently did not know or 
remember Benyowsky’s earlier visit, since 
he expressed regret that he had not come 
“at an earlier period” when he could have 
been more useful. The American com- 
mander closed by saying he could not 
approve the grant of a commission because 
the army was being reduced and “ some very 
valuable General Officers . . . will be obliged 
to retire.”"* 

Benyowsky persevered. Through General 
Steuben he sent to Washington a plan for 
raising “a Legionary Corps of Germans.” 
Washington studied it carefully, comment- 
ing on it point by point, and, on purely 
military considerations, approved it. But he 
thought its acceptance depended on whether 
the war was continued, on “the Political 
state of Affairs in Europe” and also on how 


*Journals of the Continental Congress, XV, 
1020-1021. 

* Ibid., 1373, 1407, 1407n. 

*° Oliver, op. cit. 


** Washington to Benyowsky, 18 March 1782, 


Washington, Writings, XXIV, 77-78. 
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long it would take to raise such a corps. He 
added that his views of the proposal had also 
been requested by “His Excellency the 
Minister of France.”'* Benyowsky went to 
see Washington, who was now at Newburgh, 
New York. He had learned his lesson of 
1779 well; this time he was equipped with 
the highest credentials he could have 
carried—the recommendation of the French 
court, as transmitted by the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, Minister to the United States. 
After a talk with Benyowsky, Washington 
wrote to Luzerne that the plan might merit 
the attention of Congress, adding ‘“ This 
Gentn. is fully possessed of my Sentiments 
on the subject of his proposals; and is at 
Liberty to make such use of them he thinks 
proper ”’—said “Sentiments” being care- 
fully described as military, not political.’ 
Benyowsky also had secured a letter of 
introduction from Francisco Rendon, agent 
of the Spanish government at Philadelphia, 
to whom Washington responded very 
politely but non-committally.** 

Washington concluded his part in the 
episode by a letter to Benyowsky which said 
“At your request, and in consequence of a 
Letter from His Excellency the Chevr. De la 
Luzerne I have given the plan which you 
propose to present Congress . . . all the con- 
sideration I am capable of . . ."—and here 
the letter became identical with the one to 
Steuben of 12 April.’* 

Only the Congress could put the plan into 
operation. It referred the Benyowsky pro- 
posal to the Secretary at War, who asked a 
select committee to study it. The committee 
reported favorably on the author’s creden- 
tials and on his proposition, and recom- 
mended its adoption, but the Congress voted 
it down. Another committee, of which 
James Madison was a member, framed a 
very civil note of rejection which was 
adopted by the Congress. 

Benyowsky had come too late. The war 
was practically over. Had he come earlier the 
project for a “Legionary Corps of Ger- 


*? Washington to Steuben, 12 sora 1782, Wash- 
ington, Writings, XXIV, 112-115. 

** Luzerne to Washington, 18 April 1782, Whar- 
ton, ed., Diplomatic correspondence, V, 314; 
Washington to Luzerne, 25 April 1782, Washing- 
ton, Writings, XXIV, 163-164. 

ud Washington to Rendon, 27 April 1782, Wash- 
ington, Writings, XXIV, 174-175; Rendon was 
identified in Wharton, op. cit., V, 326n 

** Washington to Benyowsky, 27 “April 1782, 
Washington, Writings, XXIV, 175. 
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mans” under his command would probably 
have been adopted, and another name would 
have been added to the roster of Polish 
luminaries who aided in the achievement of 
American independence. And anti-British 
propaganda in America would have lost a 
cutting edge, since “ Hired Hessians” could 
hardly thereafter be used as a term of 


reproach, MARSHALL SMELSER. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 


THE FIRST LADY HAMILTON 


DO not mean ‘the Nelson’!” Thus 
William Beckford introduced his late 
memories of Lady Catherine Hamilton. He 
was one of a few contemporaries who knew 
both the ladies married to Sir William. But 
Beckford wrote charmingly to and of Emma 
Lady Hamilton during her lifetime. It is 
true, however, that for him Catherine had 
been a beacon on the stormy sea of his 
youth, while Emma was just a set-piece 
among the fireworks at Fonthill Abbey. 

The Honourable William Hamilton, bom 
in 1730 as fourth son of Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, was a Captain of the Guards 
when he met, at Selina Countess of Hunting- 
don’s house, Miss Catherine Barlow, twenty- 
year-old heiress of Colby in Pembrokeshire. 
(Her family was a branch of the Barlows 
of Slebech; another one resided in Law- 
renny Hall.) They were married in January 
1758, and their only child, a daughter, was 
born in 1759. A _ portrait of Hamilton, 
painted by Reynolds, shows him already 
retired from the army, and with a book. 
This picture, given to his mother-in-law, 
and later, when he became the heiress’s heir, 
to his niece, Mary Hamilton, is said to have 
been made during the first year of his 
marriage; the Reynolds experts, however, 
date it from 1762. It was not finished before 
1772, and was retouched in 1784, when it 
changed hands and Mary Hamilton had to 
pay the painter with a kiss. 

Hamilton, who became a famous atft- 
collector, antiquarian, and volcano-expert, 
was an amateur musician from his early 
days. According to Burney he became one 


“ 


of Felice Giardini’s first pupils on the violin, 
after the latter’s arrival in England, ice. in 
the spring of 1750. (Cf. the Giardini article 
in Rees’s Cyclopedia.) It seems that the 
Countess of Huntingdon also introduced 
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Hamilton to Giardini, who dedicated his 
Opus 7, six soli for a violino basso, to the 
“TIlustrissima Signora William Hamilton” 
in 1759; it was reissued twice during her 
lifetime. When Giardini went to Italy in 
1784 and stayed for a considerable time 
with Sir William at Naples, it was a 
widower’s home that he found. 

Catherine’s instrument was the keyboard. 
She became an accomplished and much 
admired player on spinet, harpsichord, and 
pianoforte. 

After having represented Midhurst in 
Parliament since 1761, Hamilton was 
appointed in 1764 British Envoy extra- 
ordinary to the Court of Naples, where he 
stayed till 1800. 

Before they left London, the Hamiltons 
met Leopold Mozart with his two children. 
In Leopold’s note-book there is an entry 
“M: Hamilthon in Kings Mews,” with the 
additional note, “ itzt Gesannter in Neapel ” 
(now Ambassador in Naples). From the 
“Mews,” or coops, where the royal falcons 
were once kept, at least one of Catherine’s 
letters was written to her sister-in-law of the 
same name. 

In 1764, the year of their departure, 
appeared Joseph Kelway’s six sonatas for 
the harpsichord, subscribed by Hamilton, 
apparently for his wife. 

The Hamiltons had three residences in 
Naples and its neighbourhood: a house in 
Naples (not yet the Palazzo Sessa, converted 
from a monastery in 1788), the villa 
Angelica at Caserta, inland, near the Royal 
summer palace, and a Casino at Portici. 
The music-room in Portici had a direct view 
of Vesuvius, whose eruptions Hamilton 
studied with scientific zeal. His wife’s in- 
come, £5,000 a year, from her Welsh estate, 
allowed him to start his various art collec- 
tions under circumstances more favourable 
than those of his later friends in the 
Dilettanti Society. Since Hamilton’s first 
collection of vases, bronzes, etc., formed the 
nucleus of the famous Department of 
Antiquities in the British Museum, Catherine 
might be counted among the “ Founders” 
of that institution. 

One of the first visitors of the Hamiltons 
at Naples was the French historian Charles 
Pinot Duclos, in February and March 1767. 
He wrote about their home: 


“He usually dined at home with a small 
number of friends, among whom he will- 
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ingly included me, and every week he held 
an assembly where one found the most 
distinguished company in Naples. We 
used to enjoy an excellent concert, in 
which the young Mrs. Hamilton played 
the harpsichord with a superiority acknow- 
ledged in a town which leads the rest of 

Italy, as far as music is concerned. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton are the most for- 

tunate couple I have known. They were 

still young, of upright character, with 
minds enriched by knowledge, having the 
same tastes, and mutually loving each 

other, so offering me the picture of a 

patriarchal life. The wife, born with a 

modest fortune, enjoyed the pleasure of 

having made her husband’s, who had 
nothing but his illustrious name. The hus- 
band, flattered by what he owed to a wife 
so dear, liked to talk of it, and this feeling 
of gratitude increased his happy state.” 

(Kindly translated by Mr. George de 

Fraine.) 

In 1768, when the Hamiltons visited 
Rome, Anton von Maron, an Austrian, 
painted the couple there. This full-length 
portrait, still in Sir William’s collection in 
1798, is unfortunately lost. 

In the autumn of 1769 Charles Thomas 
Carter, an Irish musician, came to Naples 
for a year or two, and enjoyed encourage- 
ment and support from the Hamiltons. 

Other early callers at Naples were Leopold 
Mozart and his son, who stayed there from 
14 May until 25 June 1770. In his travel- 
notes Leopold writes: “ L’ambassadore 
d’Inghilterra e la sua Signora.” A letter to 
his wife, of 19 May, tells us: “ Yesterday 
evening we called on the English ambassa- 
dor, Hamilton, a London acquaintance of 
ours, whose wife plays the clavier with 
unusual feeling and is a very pleasant per- 
son. She trembled at having to play before 
Wolfgang. She has a valuable instrument, 
made in England by Tschudi, which has 
two manuals and a pedal, so that the two 
manuals can be disconnected by the action 
of the foot. We found at Hamilton’s house 
Mr. Beckfort and Mr. Weis, also London 
acquaintances.” (Emily Anderson’s trans- 
lation.) Mrs. Hamilton’s harpsichord was 
one by Burkhardt Tschudi (Burkat Shudi), 
whom the Mozarts also knew from London. 
The Mr. Beckford, to whom they had been 
introduced there, at Countess Effingham’s, 
had already been mentioned in a letter from 
Rome, of 2 April; it seems that he was 
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Peter Beckford, the sportsman, who visited 
Italy, including Naples, first in 1766, when 
he discovered Muzio Clementi at Rome and 
took him to England. Burney wrote of a 
musical party at Peter Beckford’s in Rome, 
during the summer of 1770. Leopold 
Mozart mentioned Mrs. Hamilton once 
more, this time prematurely as ‘Lady 
Hamilton,” in a letter of 26 May 1770: “On 
Monday we are giving a concert which 
Countess von Kaunitz, the Imperial 
Ambassador’s wife, [and] Lady Hamilton 

. . are organizing. ...” It was “a great 
success.” 

In the same spring of 1770, the German 
painters Philipp and Johann Gottfried 
Hackert came to Naples with introductions 
to Hamilton. Philipp, later immortalized 
by Goethe’s sketch of his life, painted for 
Hamilton “the well-known Montagnuoli, 
created by the eruption of Vesuvius the 
year before, in various views, some of which 
have been engraved badly for Hamilton’s 
book, ‘Campi Phlegrei’.” Johann, on the 
other hand, painted some small landscapes 
for Mrs. Hamilton and also three of her 
dogs from life: a greyhound and two 
spaniels. Philipp Hackert said later that 
King Ferdinand IV, who was a keen musi- 
cian but a keener hunter, used to give two 
of the boars which he shot during Lent to 
Hamilton and Hackert: the larger one to 
the Ambassador, his hunting companion, 
and the smaller one to the painter. 


In autumn of 1770 Dr. Charles Burney, 
on his musical journey through France and 
Italy, visited the Hamiltons in their country 
house at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, i.e. in 
Portici. Dr. Percy A. Scholes says in his 
Burney biography (I, 175 f.): ‘“‘ Mrs. Hamil- 
ton received Burney at her toilet and had a 
Sicilian waiting-girl sing him one of her 
national airs (which he copied into his 
manuscript journal) to the girl’s own accom- 
paniment on the Tambour de Basque.” 
Burney himself tells us under the dates of 
26 and 29 October 1770: “I waited upon 
[Mr. Hamilton] . . . and was received by 
him and his lady, not only with politeness, 


*His cousin, William Beckford, Lady Effing- 
ham’s and Mr. Hamilton’s nephew, was in 1770 
ten years of age, and did not come to Naples 
before 1780; but in later years he claimed to have 
been Mozart’s pupil at Fonthill in 1765, even that 
young Wolfgang invented the tune of the “ Figaro ” 
aria, “‘ Non piu andrai,” as a theme to be varied 
by young Beckford. 
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but even kindness. I had the happiness of 
continuing there with them two or three 
days, during which time, among other 
amusements, music was not wanting, as Mr, 
Hamilton has two pages of his household, 
who are excellent performers, one on the 
violin, and the other on the violoncello, 

. Mr. Hamilton being returned to Naples, 
in order to gratify my musical curiosity, 
made a great concert at his house, where 
there was much company, and where I had 
the satisfaction of meeting with the chief 
musical performers of this city; among 
whom were the celebrated player on the 
violin, Signor [Emmanuele] Barbella, and 
[Paolo] Orgitano, one of the best harpsi- 
chord players and writers for that instru- 
ment at Naples. But Mrs. Hamilton is herself 
a much better performer on that instrument 
than either he or any one I heard 
there. She has great neatness, and more 
expression and meaning in her playing, than 
is often found among lady-players; for 
ladies, it must be owned, though frequently 
neat in execution, seldom aim at expression. 

.. It was here that... I was... intro- 
duced to the French Consul, Mr. D’Astier, 
who is a real connoiseur in music. ... In 
order, I believe, that I might have more 
time for musical disquisitions with this 
gentleman, and Signor Barbella, there was 
a supper party selected of about ten or 
twelve, and we staid till near two o'clock 
im the morning.” The consul was the same 
as the Mozarts encountered at Amsterdam 
in February 1766 and at Naples on 21 May 
1770. Barbella dedicated to Sir William six 
string trios, published in London in 1772. 
During the same year, while they stayed 
there, Pietro Guglielmi dedicated his Opus 
3, six harpsichord sonatas, to Lady Hamil- 
ton. Shortly afterwards Giuseppe Agus pub- 
lished his Opus 3, six string trios, again 
with a dedication to Sir William. He and 
Lady Hamilton each subscribed one copy 
of Burney’s “General History of Music,” 
the first volume of which appeared in 1776. 
In an Italian edition of Burney’s book, “ The 
Present State of Music in France and Italy” 
(1771), printed in 1921, a doubtful portrait 
of Emma Lady Hamilton is reproduced as 
one of Lady Catherine. The two ladies are 
also mixed up in Baron Roger Portalis’s 
book on Honoré Fragonard (1888), who 
visited a concert at Hamilton’s in 1773. 

It was in that same year of 1770 that the 
Scotsman David Allan painted the double 
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portrait, fortunately still in existence.* This 
picture shows Sir William listening to Lady 
Catherine’s playing on her square piano in 
their Portici home. The french window 
opens to Vesuvius; a page in livery is seen, 
carrying a letter, on the balcony; one of her 
spaniels is sitting beside Lady Hamilton. It 
is an impressive representation.* 

The New Year’s list of 1772 made the 
Honourable William Hamilton a knight of 
the Order of the Bath. It seems that the 
Hamiltons went to London in the summer 
of 1771, and intended to visit Vienna in 
March of 1772, but did not do so before the 
autumn of that year. Marie Carolina of 
Naples, the energetic Queen of the weak 
Ferdinand, who apparently suggested the 
visit, was one of Maria Theresa’s favourite 
daughters.‘ Lady Mary Coke refers shortly 
to the visit in Vienna, where Lady Catherine 
received favours at Maria Theresa’s court. 
Although Walter Sichel, in his biography of 
Lady Emma Hamilton, states that Lady 
Catherine “sang to the harpsichord before 
the Court in Vienna ” (a very doubtful state- 
ment), nothing else is known about it. 

In 1775 the Hamiltons lost their daughter, 
about whom no details are known, at sixteen 
years of age. 

In the summer of 1776 the Hamiltons 
went to Geneva and Paris, and during the 
autumn they probably stayed again in 
London. When Lady Catherine wrote, in 
July 1777, to Sir William’s niece Mary, just 
appointed Maid of Honour to Queen Caro- 
line, she mentioned her desire to go home 
with him and take care of her estate in 
Wales, and, writing again from Portici 
(1778?), she says: ‘“‘We have a charming 
room for Musick and my Piano forte is 
placed just Vis 4 vis to Vesuvius which now 
and then treats me with an explosion while 
lam playing, the other night there was the 
finest ‘Girandole’ of red hot Stones you 
can imagine, it made an amazing report 
but we played on, as you would, if you had 
heard a popgun in the street—See what 


*In the possession of Canon J. McLead Camp- 
bell, M.C. 

*Allan later, about 1795, illustrated Scottish 
Songs written by Robert Burns for George Thom- 
son of Edinburgh; only one of these designs was, 
however, used by the publisher: the etched 
vignette of volume VI, called ‘‘ The Melodies of 
Scotland.” in 1841. 

‘In 1800 she personally introduced Lady Emma 
at the court of her nephew Franz; not as ambassa- 
dress but as Sir William’s second wife. 
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custom does! I cannot help however long- 
ing from time to time to be in England.” 

For 1779 we have two other records by 
English visitors to Naples. Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall writes in his “ Memoirs” about 
Lady Hamilton: “I mean his first wife, 
who, though not beautiful, was a most 
accomplished and superior woman.” The 
singer Michael Kelly writes about her in 
his “ Reminiscences”: “* The taste and par- 
tiality for music of this highly-gifted person, 
are too well known to need a remark from 
me. At this period she frequently gave con- 
certs, to which all the best performers were 
invited. She was herself considered the finest 
piano-forte player in Italy.” 


Otto ErIcH DEUTSCH. 


(To be continued) 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
1760 
(See cxcvii. 68, 141, 209) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY. 


Tue. April Ist. was at Mr. Redwell’s this 
Morg. about His Order for the Play but he 
was gone to Bath, we waited till 11 to Night 
for a Paper which Mr. Potenger might have 
gave to be copied in the Morng. April 
Fools. 


Wed. 2nd. walkd in the Green Park this 
morng & sat down on Ld. Godolphins Bench 
with 2 Gents & played with Col. Hall’s 
Children, Mrs. Lorphelin & Horton came 
in at Tea Time, & Mrs. Paumier with her 
French assurance came to enquire for Mr. 
Brietzcke (as she said) to beg he would send 
her Letters to her Son, to which I agreed. 
walkd in the Green Park where I met Miss 
Meredith with another young Lady, but I 
did not join them as I thought they were 
going Home, but I afterwards met them in 
the lower Park with two Gentn Mr. Williams 
was to see my Mor. & sat above an Hour 
with her this Morng. 


Thur. 3rd. Was at Mrs. Lorphelin’s to see 
how She got Home but did not see Her 
then walkd in the Green Park where I played 
with little Geoe who was with his Grand 
Pappa & Mar etc. In the Evg. I met Mrs. 
Cowes in Dukes Court turned back & walkd 
with Her to Morgan’s in the Strand & bought 
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her Son a Whip, I then went Home, we 
chatted some time then Mr. Sedgwick came 
in & I went away. 


Frid. 4th. Tho’ Good Friday, I observed it 
very Bad, for at 10 I went to my Office at 
the Mail till past 2, as Mr. Morin & Mr. 
Wace, & Mr. Noble for some Time, did not 
come, I took a Turn or 2 in the Park with 
Mr. Wotton & in the Evg. walkd in the 
Green Park till past 7 as the Weather is very 
fine & has been so for some Time, My Ld. 
gone to Sion for a few Days Mr. Milburne 
was telling me this Morng. about the 
Messengers Bill which My Ld. won’t sign 
as Mr. Potenger has not told Him of them, 
I know very well that every Body blames 
Him for it what with his Secry’s & his Ldp’s 
own Indolence, People that are the least 
dependant on him, are to be pitied I know 
by Experience Mr. Morin sent me this Morg. 
that he could not come to the Off ice all to 
day. 


Sat. 5th. Met Mr. Schutz on the Parade & 
he agreed to take a Walk with me in Ken- 
sington Gardens, but before he came Capt. 
Yonge came to me & intruded himself with 
saying he would go with Us, I went up to 
fetch Mr. Schutz & Yonge came to call me 
to my Bror. Geo. who he said wanted me 
below, I went to Him & he gave me a Letter 
to frank, Yonge ask’s him which Way he 
was walking & so he came back with Us 
to my Seat while I did the Letter & walkd 
with Us to Kensington Gardens, I thought 
it a little hard to be broke in upon as my 
friend was a little easy, with Geo’s Com- 
pany, as I am sure in it, it is impossible to 
be so, & with Yonge obstruding himself too. 
tho’ I passed it off with all the philosophy 
I could muster up. a great deal of Company 
were in the Gardens. in the afternoon I 
walkd in the Green Park which was very 
pleasant till near 8, a little after 7 I passed 
by Meredith’s & at the Top of the Queens 
Walk I met her & a young Lady coming to 
walk round the Bason so I joined them, I 
see Miss Meredith Home She asked me in 
& I wished her a good night. 


Easter Sunday April 6th. At Chapel, sat 
down in the Park with Lady Charlotte Bur- 
goyne then walked with Miss Hayes Mrs. 
Vibert & Sists, walked in the Green Park 
in the Evg. which was pleasant, see Miss 
Meredith when it was about dark in the 
lower Park & went Home. 
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Easter Monday 7th. Mr. Schutz cald upon 
me & we walkd round Kensington he bowed 
to Miss Groves & Lady Lloyd as we were 
coming out of the Gardens, This Morng. 
I was at Mr. Shadwell’s for his Orders & 
took all my Sists to Covent Garden Gallery 
to see The Jovial Crew & the Rape of Pro. 
serpine which was full of noisy holiday 
People. 


Tue. 8th. Schutz told me yesy as we walkd 
along that Royer was a mean fellow & told 
a good deal agt. Him. I was copying 
Comms— all the Morn. slept in to Night 
at Miss Ford’s Benefit in the Haymarket 
where she had it to have 5 Concerts upon 
the whole met Royer as I was going Home 
in Maiden Lane. My Ld. at Sion. 


Wed. 9th. All the Morg. writing Comms 
drank Tea with Mrs. Lorphelin we talked 
upon Religion etc. then I walkd in the Green 
Park where I see Mr. & Mrs. Fraser & Miss 
Arnold to whom I bowed but they hardly 
returned, & met Dives in the Lower Park 
who was going to Ranelagh, I went to the 
Bedford & Home, Miss Pritchards Benefit. 


Thur. 10th. Je n’ai pas touché encore de 
l’'argent, & believe when I do it will be the 
same lousy 10£. Ld. Geo’s Sentence is not 
known yet, walkd in the Green Park which 
is very pleasant now of an Evsg. as it is 
light till near 8. but we want Rain sadly, 
we have not had any this Month past. 


Frid. 11th. Mr. Larpent paid me the Louzy 
10£ as usual, & My Ld. would pay me so 
to the End of the Chapter if I was to say 
Nothing but that wont do. walkd in the 
Park this Morng. a bit with Miss Hayes 
Lady Lindores & in the evng. with Mr. 
Dives in the Green Park where we see Mr. 
& Mrs. Frazer then walkd with Capt. Yonge 
& Mil Sala met Pottenger as I was going 
Home to Dinner who I asked if a Messenger 
was to go to Night. he was very civil. 


Sat. I was in Kenston Gardens where | 
finished Meroso then stopt & spoke to Lady 
Lindores Miss Hayes etc. & in the Evg. took 
a Walk in the Green Park paid Whiteside 
who begd of me to desire my Elder Bror. 
would pay him for the Buttons which he 
thinks he has forgot to pay. I then walkd 
in the Green Park as it was a very pleasant 
Evg. we have had no Rain above this Month. 


(To be continued) 
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Readers’ Queries 





ARMS WANTED.—The complete achieve- 
ments of the following are sought 
(description) : 

Sir Thomas Browne (Author of Religio 
Medici). 

Catherine de Balsac (arms are blazoned 
in Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry’ p. 196, ed. 1718, but 
this work not available in S. Rhodesia). 

Louis Malet, Amiral de France, Seigneur 
de Graville, Montagu, etc. (circa 1500). 

St. Louis (IX) of France. d. 1270. 

Robert, Comte de Clermont, founder of 
the House of Bourbon. 

Jean, Comte d’Armagnac, d. 1373. 

Guillaume de Rohan, Seigneur de Mon- 
tauban, d. 1432. 

Mastino II della Scala, Prince of Verona 


circa 1351. 
12th Earl of Lenox, 


Matthew Stuart, 
d, 1571. 

Esme Stuart, 6th Lord d’Aubigny, First 
Duke of Lenox, d. 1583. 

Sir James Steuart of Goodtrees, Bart., 
d. 1778. 

General John Cadwalader, of Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., a friend of George Wash- 
ington, whose daughter married a son of 
Thomas Erskine, Ist Baron Erskine of 
Restormel. 

Replies to the undernamed will be 
appreciated and will be acknowledged. 


ERSKINE GRANT-DALTON, 


Legislative Assembly, Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. 


HILDREN IN TUDOR’ TIMES.— 
English writers in the time of the Tudors 
paid little attention to children. Printed 
records seem to indicate that private docu- 
ments are hardly more helpful. Can any 
reader offer references to MSS., printed or 
original, or useful books concerning the 
position of children in Tudor England? 
_The query is less concerned with educa- 
tion, since this topic has been quite well, if 
by no means exhaustively, covered. General 
details of children’s lives in society are 
required, in order to prepare a study giving 
an idea of the current attitude to children, 
and their varying treatment, in the 16th 


century. FLORENCE ROBERTS. 
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OBIN HOOD.—I wish to trace a thesis 

propounded in the last few years that 

the characters in the earliest ballads of 

Robin Hood can be found in local records 
of Yorkshire. Can any reader help? 


A. B. MARCANGELO. 


APTAIN HUMPHRY SAUNDERS 
(9th series, Vol. 5, p. 285).—The partly 
defaced gravestone north of the Chancel in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, to Cap- 
tain Humphry Saunders and his wife Mary, 
describes him as ‘Commander of several 
ships of war in the reign of King William 
and Queen Anne.’ His birthplace is not 
given. Was he a native of Essex? Was the 
Lady Chapel north of the Chancel? 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


THE MATERNAL ANCESTRY OF 

COLLEY CIBBER.—Caius Cibber 
(1630-1700), sculptor married Jane Colley in 
1670. She is described as daughter of 
William Colley, and granddaughter of Sir 
Anthony Colley, of Glaston, Co. Rutland, 
and descended from William of Wykeham. 
The eldest child of the marriage was Colley 
Cibber (1671-1757), whose son Theophilus 
was educated at Winchester. 

Wanted the ancestry of Jane Colley, and 
her descent from William of Wykeham, if 
known. The visitation of County Rutland, 
1618, does not name any Anthony Colley 
who was a knight. P. D. M. 


“'[THE PIOUS MINSTREL’ (1831).—Can 
any reader tell me the author of the 
above-named book published by Tilt, 


February, 1831? Rutu A. KERR. 


RYSTAL PALACE FOUNTAINS.—I 
am trying to discover the history of the 
fountains on the terraces at the Crystal 
Palace (the Sydenham Hill site). Can any 
reader tell me (1) who designed the foun- 
tains; (2) which firm made them; (3) which 
firm of contractors installed and erected 
them at Sydenham Hill; (4) whether there is 
any original material available in the shape 
of contracts or tenders covering the above 
aspects of the work? A. Coun COLE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DETAILS 
WANTED.—Fredegond Shove. 
Ep. 
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RURY LANE PANTOMIMES.—To 
what date did they continue? When 
were transformation scenes and the harle- 
quinade last seen in other London theatres? 


c. 


NINE QUERIES.—(1) Character in play, 
prose work (or poem), named 
Rhynsault (?) 

2. Craigubble, a mansion or estate in Scot- 
land (18th century). 

3. Sir Finical Fain. Qy. a book character. 

4. Germain. A personage connected with 
the Gordon Riots? 

5. ‘ Fineer,’ popular name given to soldier 
of 18th century. 

6. Jake and his Jo: Jupiter and his sister 
Juno whom he married. 

7 (a). ‘The rise of Empires and the fall 
of kings’: Qy. source. 

7 (b). ‘Rebel against eternal providence, 
And call in question heav’n’s supreme 
decrees.” Qy. source. 

8. All of us, however wise, at some time 
or other embody the faults we despise in 
others. Qy. a classical saying to this effect. 


JACK WERNER. 


BL.—Has any reader ever ferreted out 
the origin of the abbreviation bbl.? 
Since there is no apparent explanation in 
the etymology of the doubling of the initial 
consonant to form the plural, we surmise 
that some exigency of inventorying or some 


paleographic device gave rise to this 
anomalous form. 
E. F. OaKEs. 
Springfield, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


QOURCE WANTED.— Curls like a vine, 

and touches like a god.’ This is quoted 
in the 1786 edition of Arthur Murphy’s 
farce: ‘The Apprentice’ Act II, Sc. iii, and 
is probably quoted from a play. 


JOHN P. EMERY. 
Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


LATIN GRACES: SOURCES WANTED. 
—I. Sit nomen Domini benedictum per 
Jesum Christum saluatorem nostrum. 
II. Gloria Patri Filii Spirituquoque 
Sancto in saecula saeculorum. 


ae 3 
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Replies 





(CONSTABLE ANNE DE _ MONT. 

MORENCY (cxcvii. 501).—The above 
Anne (1493-1567) was no woman, but the 
son of William (—1551) Sire de Mont. 
morency. His godmother was Anne, 
Duchess of Brittany and Queen consort to 
Charles VIII, king of France. He was made 
constable of France in 1538. 

(See: Ency. Brit. 14th edn., I. 986, XV. 
769.) A female constable of France would 
seem to belong to the same category as 
Pope Joan. R.C.G 


NICHOLAS STAPHORST: CHEMICAL 

OPERATOR TO THE SOCIETY OF 
APOTHECARIES (cxcvii, 390; 481).—The 
difficulty about Stahl, referred to by 
E. St. John Brooks, can be resolved if it be 
supposed that Peter Stahl (often given as 
Sthael—which spelling will be used here for 
clarity) was the teacher of Staphorst, rather 
than the phlogistonist, G. E. Stahl. This 
Peter Sthael, who was a noted chemist and 
Rosicrucian of Strasbourg, came over to 
England about 1659. He was brought to 
Oxford by Robert Boyle, and at first resided 
with Boyle and acted as a tutor to him— 
(vide—L. T. More: ‘The Life and Works 
of the Hon. Robert Boyle’ (Oxford, 1944), 
p. 92). Later Sthael set up a laboratory and 
gave chemistry courses at Oxford (‘about 
1663); this is mentioned in A. Clark’s ‘The 
Life and Times of Anthony Wood,’ etc., 
(Oxford, 1891-1900), vol. I, p. 290, and 
p. 473. According to L. T. More (op. cit.). 
Sthael afterwards became an operator to 
the Royal Society, died in London about 
1675, and was buried in St. Clement Danes. 
R. B. Pilcher, in a lecture, ‘Alchemists in 
Art and Literature,’ published by The 
(Royal) Institute of Chemistry in 1933, says 
(p. 43) that Sthael was an operator to the 
Royal Society from 1664-1670; however, he 
is not mentioned in Sir Henry Lyons 
authoritative work, ‘The Royal Society, 
1660-1940 (Cambridge, 1944), where 
(p. 142) Richard Shortgrave is said to have 
been Operator to the Royal Society from 
1663-1676. Perhaps Sthael held a nominal 
or an unofficial appointment in this capacity, 
and assisted only in chemical experiments. 
This point clearly requires further investiga- 
tion, but unfortunately I have no immediate 
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access to a copy of C. R. Welds’ ‘A History 
of the Royal Society ’ (London, 1848), which 
might help clear up the matter. 

Since, according to Mr. St. John Brooks’ 
note, Staphorst and Stahl (i.e. Sthael?) were 
kinsmen, perhaps Staphorst, too, came from 
Strasbourg or thereabouts. Martha Orn- 
stein, in her book ‘The Réle of Scientific 
Societies in the Seventeenth Century’ 
(Chicago, 1928) also refers to Peter Stahl 
(she always gives this  spelling)—vide 
pp. 98-99; p. 245—and carefully differen- 
tiates him from the great G. E. Stahl. 
Finally, in the life of Anthony Wood, who 
attended his Oxford courses, Sthael is 
described as ‘a very useful man’ and as ‘a 
Lutheran, a great hater of women’! 


K. R. WEBB. 
The University, 
Southampton. 


THE GREAT PLAGUE IN SUFFOLK 

(cxcvii. 500).—The drug Dyalthea is 
Pulvis Dialthaeae—Powder of Marsh- 
mallow compound (Althea officinalis). It 
appears in the official Pharmacopoeia 
Londinensis of 1677 (page 91), and accord- 
ing to this and to William Salmon’s 
Pharmacopoeia Londinensis. Or, the new 
London Dispensatory (1696, page 639), its 
ingredients were roots of marsh-mallows, 
Spanish liquorice, stones of medlars, seeds 
of gromwel, parsley, foxglove, crabs’ eyes 
prepared with the juice of lemons, gum 
arabic, cherry-tree and plum-tree gum. 
Salmon says it was designed against the 
stone, but Thomas Tryon in his Way to 
Health (1683, page 576) avers that ‘ Mallows 
and marsh-mallows will cure near fifty 
diseases.’ 

The high mortality round about 1668-9 is 
attested by many contemporary medical 
writers and by Dr. Charles Creighton in his 
classic History of Epidemics in Great 
Britain (1894). Creighton says (vol. ii, page 
17) that the leading epidemic in 1667 and 
1668 was smallpox. ‘The sickness of the 
latter half of 1669, and of the years follow- 
ing to 1672, which we know from Syden- 
ham and Morton to have been choleraic 
and dysenteric, was not special to London’ 
(page 752). He then gives some figures of 
the deaths in country parishes in 1669-73, 
and notes that the figures published by Dr. 
Thomas Short in his Observations on City, 
Town and Country Bills of Mortality (1750) 
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show an excessive mortality in those years, 
‘which would have been in part caused by 
bowel complaints.’ W. J. BIsHop. 


Wellcome Historical Medical Library, 
Euston Road, London. 


HE LETTERS OF SERGEANT 
WILLIAM WHEELER (cxcvii, 457, 
504).—While not being able to speak on 
Sergeant Wheeler’s marriage or his life after 
discharge from the army, it is interesting that 
the introduction of regimental schools was the 
outcome of a letter the Duke of York, ‘ the 
Soldier’s Friend,’ addressed to the Secretary 
at War, in August 1811, recommending that 
a school might be formed in each battalion 
for the instruction gratis of the boys receiv- 
ing pay, and the soldiers’ children. This was 
sanctioned, and in each battalion or corps 
a regimental school was established under 
the charge of a sergeant schoolmaster. 

The breastplate, which Sergeant Wheeler 
was wearing at the time of his death, was a 
metal plate affixed at the point the shoulder 
belts met crossing the body. Introduced in 
the 1770s or a little later, they appear to 
have generally been oval in shape at first, 
and later square or rectangular, and dis- 
played the number of the regiment, with 
sometimes additional decoration. In later 
years the patterns for officers were often 
very ornate. The introduction in 1850 of a 
plain shoulder belt to carry the pouch, the 
bayonet being suspended on a frog from the 
waist belt, did away with the need for the 


plate. G. O. RIcKwoop. 


Member, Society for Army Historical 
Research. 


HO IS HOUSMAN’S ‘LAURA 
MATILDA’? (cxcvii, 478).—This 
lady’s poem ‘ Drury’s Dirge,’ is No. VIII in 
Rejected Addresses, the parodies of con- 
temporary poets by Horace and James 
Smith, published in 1812 at the time when 
the Managers of Drury Lane Theatre invited 
poets to compete in celebrating the rebuild- 
ing of the theatre. While other poets are 
pilloried by name, a footnote to this poem 
stated that ‘The authors, as in gallantry 
bound, wish this lady to continue anony- 
mous.’ The poem is in 15 verses of which 
the two following are typical: 
Hark! the engines blandly thunder, 
Fleecy clouds dishevell’d lie, 
And the firemen, mute with wonder, 
On the son of Saturn cry. 
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See the bird of Ammon sailing, 
Perches on the engine’s peak, 
And, the Eagle firemen hailing, 
Soothes them with its bickering beak. 
Housman used the metre in ‘A Shropshire 
Lad, Nos. IV and XXXV; ‘Last Poems,’ 
No. VIII; ‘ Additional Poems,’ Nos. I, II. 


D. M. Low. 


G. de F. writes to the same effect, and 
adds: For the stanza itself we may go 
back at least as far as Pope’s ‘Song by a 
Person of Quality,’ written in 1733, but it 
was used seriously and with great skill by 
Christopher Smart in his hymns, as the 
following verses will show: 

Hark! aloud, the blackbird whistles, 

With surrounding fragrance blest, 

And the goldiinch in the thistles 

Makes provision for her nest. 


But the servants of their Saviour, 
Who with gospel-peace are shod, 
Have no bed but what the saviour 
Makes them in the porch of God. 


GEORGE DE FRAINE. 


HAKESPEARE’S MONUMENT (cxcvii, 
325, 394, 479)—Vertue’s drawing in 
1723 was sketched for Pope’s edition of 
Shakespeare published in 1725. There is no 
evidence that Vertue visited Stratford. The 
artist has put the Chandos portrait head 
upon the body of his effigy, and when the 
extensive repairs and alterations were 
carried out, Vertue’s drawing was used as a 
guide. If Vertue was at Stratford, he would 
not have written on his drawing, ‘ Mr. Har- 
bord statuary lives there at Stratford,’ and 
‘Rev. Mr. Kendrick Minister there.’ 

In these days visitors to Stratford were 
very few and nobody has left a detailed 
description of the monument in its original 
form. Gerard Langbaine in his ‘Account 
of the English Dramatic Poets’ (1691) 
observes on page 469: ‘In the North Wall 
of the Chancel is a monument fixed which 
represents his True Effigies leaning upon a 
Cushion.’ In the representation of the monu- 
ment in Dugdale’s Warwickshire (1656) the 
hands are pressed to a cushion. If Lang- 
baine had seen the monument and bust as it 
is today, he would have noted that the figure 
holds a pen in the right hand while the left 
rests upon a piece of paper. 


R. L. EAGLE. 
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MONASTIC SITES FROM THE AIR. By 
David Knowles and J. K. S. St. Joseph, 
(Cambridge University Press, 55s.) 


T is a little difficult to decide for what type 
of person this book is intended. It is 
scarcely a work to be acquired by anyone 
not keenly interested in monastic houses, and 
the expert is likely to find a good many 
faults in the presentation of the material, 
As this is the first of a series of books to 
be known as Cambridge Air Surveys, it 
must, out of fairness to the authors and to 
the publishers, be regarded as an experiment. 
The potentialities of air photography as a 
technique applied to a particular field of 
archaeology have long been recognized, but 
this aid to the researcher is governed by 
three conditions: the photographs must be 
taken at the right time of day, at the right 
time of year, and at the right angle. We 
feel that some of the photographs in the 
present work do not conform to these 
essential requirements. It would, however, 
be unreasonable to criticize more than half 
a dozen of the results before us without per- 
sonal knowledge of the sites concerned. To 
take the great Benedictine abbey of 
St. Edmundsbury as an example, an 
archaeologist would have difficulty in getting 
much benefit from the photograph in this 
book; on the other hand, the views of Bin- 
ham Priory and Rievaulx Abbey leave 
nothing to be desired. 

In a few cases such as Tintern, there are 
two illustrations of which one is an almost 
vertical view and the other at a slight angle; 
this is exactly the treatment to which every 
site should have been subjected even if it 
meant that the size of the photographs had 
to be slightly reduced. The small Essex 
abbeys of Tilty and Coggeshall are scarcely 
recognizable, and yet Robertsbridge in 
Sussex where the remains above ground are 
equally scanty is reasonably clear. 

While the introduction to this volume— 
as one would expect—is invaluable, the 
descriptive notes to the plates are not quite 
up to the same standard; the many conjec- 
tures become tiring, and a number of them 
could perhaps have been avoided by further 
research. The references to other accounts 
of the sites are useful. A small plan drawn 
at the same angle would have added 
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immensely to the value of each photograph 
where vertical ‘shots’ were impracticable, 
and would have enabled readers who are not 
experienced in the interpretation of air 
photographs to have distinguished between 
lines of foundations and other markings. 

The book (11 x 8} in.) is superbly printed 
and bound and contains much valuable 
information in an entirely new form not- 
withstanding the adverse comments in the 
preceding paragraphs. To produce a series 
of air surveys is no small task, and we feel 
confident that the defects in this first volum2 
will be apparent both to the general editors 
and to the publishers, but we nevertheless 
congratulate them on their ambitious and 
praiseworthy undertaking. 


HENRY VI, PARTS I, Il, lll, THE NEW 
SHAKESPEARE. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

THE task of an editor of Henry VI is 

bound to involve a reconsideration of 
the authorship. Professor Dover Wilson 
does this afresh, and comes to the conclusion 
that Henry VI I, II, III is a composite work, 
planned and partly written by Greene with 
the assistance of Nashe and Peele, but 
taken over and revised and retouched by 

Shakespeare, who thus incurred Greene’s 

reproach of plagiarism; for Professor Wilson 

defends the older view, Malone’s, challenged 
of late, that such is the implication of the 
phrase ‘ upstart crow,’ applied by Greene to 

Shakespeare. Professor Wilson does not 

challenge Professor Alexander's argument 

that ‘The Contention’ and ‘the True 

Tragedy ’ are derivative from the Folio text 

of Henry VI: he does attack the view of 

Alexander that Henry VI itself is pure 

young Shakespeare text; and it is the spirited 

championing of this view that is the main 
interest of the editorial matter of this new 

Shakespeare Henry VI. 

The opposed view of Alexander is argued 
ultimately from the practical necessity of 
having some solid factual and non-aesthetic, 
non-impressionistic ground under our feet 
in discussing the authorship of the plays in 
question; and it is this sceptical timidity as 
to the validity of aesthetic judgments in 
textual work that rouses Professor Wilson 
to the confident repudiation of so much of 
the material of these three plays. Dover 
Wilson goes back to Coleridge’s judgment 
by the ear: the living rhythm, the style, as 
to something more universal and valid than 
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the factual statements of the editors of the 
First Folio; and he goes into the texture, 
rhythm, imagery and ‘wit’ of the writing, 
and compares the results with the known 
performance of the ‘ University wits,’ Nashe 
and Greene, and shows how much there is 
in common between their work and large 
stretches of the text of Henry VI. 

That this is not a sentimental procedure, 
not worship on the wrong side idolatry, will, 
I think, be conceded by any open-minded 
reader. If there is one mark of Shakes- 
peare’s work, and especially of his early 
work, even in the poems, it is his tenderness 
and unflinching honesty before the appalling 
in the human lot: the predicament, for 
instance, of the weak saint, set in supreme 
authority and quailing before the ordeal of 
practical action. The editor’s interpretation 
of the spirit and style of such passages, in- 
volving Henry VI and the good Duke 
Humphrey, goes to the root of the matter 
here. One may not always agree with his 
ear, and find poor in rhythm and thought 
lines like: 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to naught. 
which he gives to Nashe; but it is well to 
weigh this in its context and probe its seem- 
ing simplicity. 

The alternative to all this is to accept the 
text of the Folio Henry VI as Shakespeare’s, 
as Alexander accepts Titus Andronicus; and 
the justification for this acceptance is the 
sweep and plastic organizing power in the 
handling of history, the capacity to treat 
great political actions and their personal 
agents—a power that is conspicuously absent 
in Marlowe’s Edward II—a sort of imagina- 
tive irresponsibility in the face of history, 
Alexander wishes to claim this rare quality 
for these three plays: Dover Wilson sees it 
put forth only intermittently, and this he 
tries to account for and explain. So great 
is the imaginative impressiveness of certain 
episodes, admittedly Shakespeare’s that the 
rest of the material is affected. 

It would require some years of close study 
to qualify for giving an authoritative 
opinion on this question. Meanwhile Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s edition provides the serious 
reader with much background and material 
which acts as a setting and a foil for the 
real Shakespeare that there is in these plays. 
The notes are rich in illustrative parallels, 
and each scene is presented to us in the 
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notes as a problem for expert literary 
judgment. 


A PLAIN AND EASY INTRODUCTION 
TO PRACTICAL MUSIC, by Thomas 
Morley. Edited by R. Alec Harman. 
(Dent, 35s. net.) 

"THERE can be few books on music which 

are more famous and less read than 

Morley’s ‘A Plaine and Easie Introduction 
to Practicall Musicke.’ After the first two 
editions of 1597 and 1608 it was not re- 
printed until William Randall’s somewhat 
faulty version of 1771: then it had to wait 
again until 1937, when the Shakespeare 
Association—inspired by that great 
authority on Elizabethan music, Dr. E. H. 
Fellowes—most commendably issued a 
facsimile of the first edition. By 1937, of 
course, copies of the earlier editions were 
rare. The new facsimile edition also went 
quickly out of print and, although a 
facsimile was of inestimable value to 
scholars, much of what was originally 
intended as a book for the ordinary intelli- 
gent reader was now only decipherable by 
specialists. Furthermore it was only 
decipherable by them with a certain amount 
of difficulty, owing to the considerable re- 
duction in size from the original. 

In this new edition, for which one can 
find nothing but praise, the spelling and 
punctuation have been modernized and the 
musical examples transcribed into modern 
notation with bar-lines added, except where 
a facsimile has made a point more clearly. 
To see how infinitely more easy to read this 
book now is one only has to compare the 
new edition with the 1937 facsimile. Where 
any ambiguities or obscurities have 
remained the very able editor, Mr. R. Alec 
Harman, of Durham University, has pro- 
vided explanatory footnotes. Thus at last 
Morley’s modern ‘courteous reader’ is 
enabled to read his “ Plain and Easy Intro- 
duction to Practical Music.’ 

And what a readable book this is! To 
the student who has to struggle through so 
many formidable and humourless treatises 
on harmony and counterpoint it will come 
as a revelation that one of the earliest 
endeavours in this field was so entertaining. 
Indeed, the humour, the occasional asperi- 
ties, the lay-out as a conversation between 
the Master and two pupils, Philomathes and 
Polymathes (whom, as Thurston Dart says 
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in a penetrating and invaluable foreword, 
Ben Jonson might have called Lovewitt and 
Knowall), the opening story of the social 
disgrace of Philomathes who had bee 
proved ignorant of musical matters—all 
these were so many baits to catch the 
fashionable amateurs of the day. Under the 
aegis of the Master—a learned and great 
composer, himself the pupil of William Byrd 
and almost certainly the friend of Shakes 
peare—they embarked on a course of what 
we might now call rudiments, extempore 
counterpoint, and advanced counterpoint 
and harmony. 

Many of the baits which Morley offered 
to his contemporaries are no less tempting 
in our times, and even a casual reader with 
an intelligent interest in old music (though 
with no desire to become involved in the 
intricacies of the hexachord, solmisation, 
and prolation) may derive much pleasure 
from ‘dipping’ into this book. For serious 
students of musical history and those who 
rightly aver the great technical profit to be 
gained by composers from a study of the 
style of this period as well as for those pro- 
fessional musicians who have to do with the 
performance and editing of sixteenth-cen- 
tury music, the ‘Introduction’ provides 
contemporary source-material of the greatest 
importance. 


EDMUND SPENSER. By W. L. Renwick. 
(The R. A. Neil Lecture, 1952.) C.UP. 
2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR RENWICK asks, in effect, 

‘who does not know Milton’s tribute 
to Spenser ““whom I dare be known to 
think a better teacher than either Scotus or 
Aquinas,” and yet who of us have seen that 
for Milton Spenser’s poetry was “ a criticism 
of life,’ which should have saved him from 
being practically ignored by Arnold?’ So 
little has he been understood that ‘our 
revered friend and master Emile Legouis’ 
could find him immoral in making 
gardens of Acrasia more attractive than 
Eden itself. ‘ Hazlitt quotes the passage, and 
Legouis, but both stop short, and dazzled 
by the beauty of Acrasia, overlook the other 
beautiful figure in the bower ’—as it might 
be a Byron over whose temporary degrada- 
tion the ‘sage and serious poet’ moums, 
and in whose behalf the Bower of Bliss must 
be broken down. One must re-read Spenser 
to discover the man. 


——— 
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